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Turre is not a more faffiionable topic of 
converfation than the praife of candour and 
liberality, and the condemnation of prejudice 
and detraétion, fly habitual attention to man- 
ners has frequently led me critically to examin 
the different meanings annexed to thefe terms 
by different pérfons. This examination has 
couvinced’ me that they are ufed with fignilica- 
tious totally oppolite, and that many pecfons, if 
they were properly underitood, would be found 
ta patronife prejudice under the name of can- 
dour, and to ftigmatife candour under the 
name of prejudice. 


Candour may be defined a difpofition of | 


mind, which willingly allows to every argument, 
caule, and charaéter, its real weight and im- 
ortance. It ought to be remarked that it 1s 
wholly a difpofition, and is by no means necei- 
farily connected with genius or learning: but 
is foundsin every degree of abilities, both na- 
tural and acquired, 

If this definition be juft, nothing can be 
more remote from candour tharf the idea often 
athxed to the term; nor can any thing be cor- 
refporident with it than the conduct which ‘s 
often cenfured as the height of prejudice. 

‘Truth 1s of great ineftimable importance 3 
and error is not only worthlefs, bur conutempti- 
ble. 
the bighelt worth, and adhere to tt with the ut- 
moft {teadinefs. A conftant adherence to truth 
being therefore the neceffary conduct of can- 
dour, indifference to truth is its ummedtate Op- 
pofite. Virtue is of infinite value, dignity, and 
lovetinefs. According to thete characteriftics 
mult it be viewed by cameour ;. and every view 
of it, which varies from! thefe characteriltics, 
fo far varies from the views of candour. In 
conformity with thefe remarks, the Being w ho 
is poflefled of infinite candour, regards wuth 
and virtue with infinite complacency. In his ad- 
herance to truth and virtue there is no varta- 
tion or intermiffion, nor the leaft relaxation in 
his hatred of error and vice. Hence theitrict- 
eft adherence to a good caufe, and the firmeft 
oppofition to a bad one. is not only a conformi- 
ty to the moft perfeét candour, but its neceflary 
dictate. 

Benevolus is a perfon of eminent knowledge 
and yirtueé. ‘To his eye, truth is ornamented | 
with charms wholly irrefiftible ; and a virtuous 
action recommends its author to him more than 
the poffvilion of a fceptre. lis heart and hand 
are always open to the wants and the welfare of 


mankind ; and even the worlt of wretches, in 


real diftreis, will ever command hns alliitance. 
An argument teirly exhibited to him will be 
allowed its full weight; and, in fpite of autho- 
rity or multitude, an opinion fupported by evi- 


Candour muft, of courfe, efteem truth of | 
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dence will receive his affent. Virtue, even in 

rags, inftinctively engages his reverence: and 4 
I have often feen him pull off his har, with a 

very complaifant bow, to an honeii beggar. 

But he pays no refpeet to folly, nor allows it in 

any circumitances the title of wiidom. Of all 

men living, perhaps, he regards villany with the 

feaft complaifance, and the leaft indulgence. 

He neither dares nor wifhes to fay, let the opi- 

nions of thofe around be ever fo different from 

his own, thet among various fentiments he 
thinks there 1s no preference. As he knows 

that practices are wholly the refult of principles, 

that truth is the natural parent of yirtue, and 

error Of vice, no temptation could induce him 

to exprefs an indifference concerning fubjects of 
fuch mighty importance. Ilo the ferce of ar- 

gument, could it be produced, he would yield 

up his philofophy, his politics, or even his re- 

gion; but to tafhionable opinion, or the mere 

names of great men, he would not concede the 

ditference between taweedie-dum and tweedle-dee. 

He would cheerfuly {pend a d@y, or even a 

week, in perfuading 2 perfon whom he ef- 

teemed erroneous, that his principics were mif- 
taken, and that others were juit; and, thould 
all his endeavours tail of fuccefs, he would fill 
ireat his antegonift with entire civility, and 
render him every office of good will. ‘Lhe 
reputed improbabulity or the difreputable novel- 
ty of an opinion has no influence on his teru- 
tinies or his belicf; and conld but reaionable 
evidence be offered, he would recede from eve- 
ry opinion he had ever adopted. 

Gallio is frequently preient at debates on the 
interefting fubje€is of politics and religion, 
many of which are faanaged with reaton and 
propricty ; but he is never known to {ail of 
winding up the converfation with a felf-appro- 
ving dhrug of fecurity, and declaration that he 
is of nether fide. lt you atk hint his opiniox, 
concerning two partics, however tefpectable 
the one, and however unworthy the other, he 
uniformly exprcfies it in that contemptible re- 
iuge of indelence and infenfibility—Lhere is 
blame on both fides. Choofe him an arbitrator 
of difputes between you and your neighbour, 
and he will invariably fplit the difference. In 
a company of Chriitians ftrenuoufly aflerting 
the evidence of revelation, he will obferve that 


it is very dithicult to anfwer their arguments ; - 


in a-citcle of infidels iirenuoufly oppofing it, 
he will remark - there is, -doubtlels, much 
weight in what has been advanced. With Cal- 
vinills he pafles for a Calvinift, and with Ar- 
minians for an Arminian—without aflenting to 
enher feet, or approving the opmions of either, 
With whigs he is, in their opinion, a whig; 
and with tories a tory; but is neither a tory nor 
whig, nor did he ever declare himielf of either 
party. Lf he’ hears his beft friend ftigmatited 
asa fcoundrel, he obferves-—¢ All men have 
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| fpeaks refpecifally of virtue, 
| oufly of vice, becaufe either 
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their failings.” Gallio is neither the friend not 
the cnemy of any mai, party or caufe. All per- 
fors of unworthy characters, ,engayed in difve- 
putable partics for holding opinions incapable 
of being fupported, are pleafed with Gallio; 
for he never cenfures their characters, opini- 
ons, or purpofes; but make fuch obfervations 
as look like approbation, and leaves them pleaf- 
ed with chemtclves, and of confecuence pleaf- 
ed with him. With the world at Jarge he is a 
man of good-nature, and with the nerions juft 
mentioned as a man of uncommon jibd-<rality. 
As I am perfeétly acquainted with both 
thefe perfons, it is with no {mall mortification 
that I hear Benevolus frequently characteriled 
2s a man of prejudice, rgidnefs, and illiberal- 
ity; and candour, liberality, catholicifm, as 
frequently attributed to Gallio. AsI with my 
countrymen to adopt juft and defenfible opini- 
ons, i cannot but be chagrined to fee the love 
of truth and virtue, the moft illuftrious trait of 
am intelligent character, efleemed prejudice and 
illiberality or to fee a total indifference to every 
think valuable or defpicable miftaken for can- 
dour. itis true, fuch an indifference give no 
unwarrantable preference to one lubject above 
another; for it gives no preference ot ary kind. 
But te feel as friendly.to vice as to virtue, to 
error as to truth, to love an honeft man no 
more than a knave, view the ha pineis of mil- 
lions hangmg in dreadful fufpenfe with plileg- 
matic ialenfibility, is prejudice of 2 moft un- 
worthy and contemptible nature. 
Lake all other prejudices, this leads the mind 
to an uniform train of erroneous opini HS, sie 
none can be of greater magnitude 
than thofe i have mentioned. ‘To think lig tly 
of truth and virtue, or to be infenfible to the 
infinite preference of virtue to vice, of truthto 
error, and of rghtto wrong, is to entertain as 
faite and as fatabopinions as can be deviled. 
There are innumerable perfons who vartizt!y 
wear the character of Gallic. Scelettus never 
nor contemaptu- 
conduct would 
lead the company around h m to make applica- 
tion to himielf, and becaufe he is unwilling to 
become his own fatirifl, or the panegyrift of 
thofe who. are moft unlike him. Yet Sceleftus 
is on every occafion a decided patroni(er of 
public fpirit; for he thinks his own political life 
has been eiteemed confiftent with. hisedectara.- 
tions. i gon is torally tilent at the mention of 
all virtuous conduct, except the payment of 
debts. gon, being rich, finds the payment of 
debts eafy and advantageous to his interefis, 
and is clamorous in its commendation.  Arrius 
warmly panegyrifes the character of a good 
friend. Arrius fought for Caligula, to whoni 
he had profeffed -friendhhip, although he 
knew the villian was juftly chaftifed for the 
grofleft injury to the family of his benefactor. 
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Tm the ‘next debauch, Caligula attempted the 
virtue of Arrius’s fifter ; but Arrius was too 
good a friend te refent fuch a trifle. 


All thefe pafs for perfons of great candour 
with every clafs of mankind who would be 
wounded by the reproofs of honefty. Every 
man who knows himfelf to be in this fitua- 
tion—who meanly fhrinks from the fearching 
eye of virtue—who trembles at the approach 
of difcovery—who is confcious that his opini- 
ons and practices will not bear examination — 
who feels himfelf fhaded by the neighbourhood 
of piety—and who takes ie alarm at the pro- 
muigation of tenets dangerous to guilt—will 
be highly pleafed to find thofe who are in fome 
degree refpeétable manifeft even an indiffer— 
ence to his follies and vices, and to efcape 
with a laugh of ironical approbation, where he 
fhivered at the ftings and fceurges of truth.— 
To all who grant this indulgence to his parti- 
cular failings, he pays a tribute of good names. 
His applaufe, indeed, is by no means the ef- 
fect of gratitude ; for it is defigned ultimately 
for himfelf. While he celebrates the candour 
of his favours, he means to infinuate that all 
others. if influenced by candour, would treat 
his conduét with the fame tendernefs, and fpeak 
of his character with fimilar refpect. 

To men of juit enquiry, and enlarged fen- 
timent, all the inftances above mentioned will 
appear to be the effect of grofs prejudice and 
criminal infenfibility. In the eye of fuch men, 
he alone will deferve the honourable epithets of 
candid and impartial, who is the real fixed friend 
of all thofe interefts which the harmonizing dic- 
tates of common fenfe and revelation have re- 


prefented as valuable. Such perfons it ts true,are | ‘ ‘A. 
| fhait and each tollowing ene exactly the fame, 


liable to error; etherwife they would ceafe to 





’ 


bemen; but when they are expofedtoafewtrival | 


miftakes, the fceptic and the voluptuary will be | ) 
é PTs | pieaiures of each fucceflive day, as if the pre- 


loft in a wildernefs of falfehood. ‘This difpo- 


fition is indeed the great, the only guide to | 


truth and rectitude; and he- who is unpoffeff=d 
of it, when fairly unveiled, will ever appear 
alike contemptibie for his difpofitiou and his o- 
pinions. C. 


ANECDOTE. 


Two Lawrers, one day, in riding the road 
came up with a CLercyman—Says one of 
them to his fellow traveller, we’il crack a joke 
upon the Prieft. — Pleafed with the idea of their 
fport, they rode up, ove on either fide; after 
rutual falutations, one of them fays, “ how 


happens it daddy, that gentlemen of your: 


closh make fuch egregious blunders in the pul. 

it. I heard a brother of your’s the other day, 
when he wished to fay Og king of Baihan, fay 
Hog king of Bacon,” Oh, replied the divine, 
“ we are men of like infirmities with the reft 
of our fellow-creatures; I lately when | fhould 
have faid the Devil is the father of lyars - 
faid theéDevil is the father of lawyers.” Ah, 
replied the other, ‘ which are you a knave ora 
fool?” «I believe, Gentlemen,” returned he 
“I am gerween torn.” ; 
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Asov Tars, emperor of India, afcended the 
throne of his fathers, amid the acclamations of 
his people, and blefled with all that nature or 
fortune could beitow to confer happinefs. His 
feraglio was filled with the greateft beauties of 
the Eaft, his table conftantly furnifhed with a 
round of the molt luxurious dainties, and no- 
thing which fenfe can defire, or capricious fancy 
invent, was denied to Abou Taib. 

One day as he walked in his palace, refle&- , 
ing on his power, his wealth, aud the various 
means of pleafure he poffeifed 5 a meflenger ar- 
rived to inform him that one of the principal 
nobles of his court was fuddenly dead. ‘This 
melancholy and unexpected event, entirely oc- 
cupied his thoughis. Alas! faid he, what is 
every thing that ambition can attain, or wealth 
procure; one end happeneth to all, and death, 
which concludes the woes of the beggar, fhall 
one day terminate the power and {plendor of 
the emperor of Indoftan. Were life eternally 
to endure, whit i enjoy were indeed much to 
be prized: but of what value’are riches, plea- 
fure, or power, while che lofs of them is thus 
certain. 

At the fame mement, a burft of thunder 
fhook the palace to the foundations and the 
gemius Abatlon itood before the monarch. 

Repming moriai, faid the etherial vifion, | have 
heard thy murmers, and that thou mayeit no 
longer have reafon for tuch complaints, take this 
taiiman, and at the end of any day hereafter, 
wich thou hatt {pent in pleafures and-delight, 
apply it to thy rorchead, forming a with that 
the next may be perfectly like it; and thou 


in every event and enjoyment, nor fhail they 
cloy by repetition; thou ihall be new to the 


ceding had never been. The day thou wilt fix 
on is left to thy choice, only be careful how 
thow ufeft my gift, and chufathat, the delights 


of which theu wouldit perpetuate with pru- 


dence; for having once employed the charm, 
thou wilt have no power to reverfe it, but wilt 
be neceiliated continually to repeat the felicity 
frit chofen; fo faying, the genius difappeared 

Abou faib received the talifman with imex- 
predlible joy, believing that now an immortaiity 
ot plealure was in his power, and not, doubting 
bur he thouid foon be able to fix on the day ot 
which the conttant return fhould produce a ne- 
ver ceafing round of perfect happinefs. ' 

But this was not fo ealy as he had at firfl fup 
poled. Ewery evening when he came to reflect 
on the circle of hours that jult had fled, he con- 
ftantly found fomething too unfatisfactory in 
the pieafures they had prefented for him to ex- 
pet much delight from their repetition. Hope 
continually allured him on to look forwards to 
fome happier moments, which might better de- 
ferve perpetuation. ‘Lhis telicity however was 
continually expected but never arrived. Every 
fucceilive day pleafed him fill lefs than the 

alt. 

‘ In the mean time, age crept upon Abou Taib. 
Thofe enjoyments. watch he had found fo im- 
perfect in the fervor of youth, appeared {till lets 
fatistactory in his declining years. Yet, {trange 


infatuation of the focerefs Hope! his chimeri- 





cal expectations of greater happinefs to come, 
daily increafed. 

At laft, while fancy was amufing him with 
feenes of future, and for ever recurring blify, 
anacute diforder feized.upon Abou laib. Hig 
gaiety, his vigor, and every capacity of enjoying 
pleafure fled before it, nor was it long ere the 
moit experienced of his phyficians pronounced: 
he had not fix hours to live. Shocked at th 
halty approach of the angel of death, and refoly. 
cd to avail himfelf of his talifman ; he applied 
the gift of the genius from which he had pro. 
mifed himfelf never-ending pleafure, to perpe. 
tuate extreme and eternal anguith ! 

His mifery foan made him defirous to invite 
that death he had been fo folicitous to thun, 
but the fatal charm was not to be reverfed. Day 
after day he ftarted from the fame dreadful 


dreams, to fuffer the fame round of ficknefs,: 


pain and torture. 

‘Phe genius at length pitying his condition, 
and moved by his prayers, appeared again betore 
him. Man of many follies, cried he, murmur 
no more at the decrees of heaven; repine not 
at the flight of pleafures you have not thought 
worth repeating. Whercfore fhould you blame 
the fhorinefs of a life in which you have been 
fo unwilling to proieact, even your high tt ene 
joyments ? Whatever applies to every par 
muit apply tothe whole; and what is true of 
every day of our lives, muit be true of life in 
general. What then, in praying for. its cons 
tinuance, do you wilh to be continued? The 
flattering dreains of imagination, and the falla. 
cious promifes of hope never complet€ly fulfil- 
led; but repeatedly, nay almoft aiways utterl 
fallined. Let thote who hear your ftory learns 
by your example, toremain contented with the 
condition providence has allotted them; and 
remember that even the end of their imperfegt 
happinefs, 1s to be coniidered as an addition tg 
the little felicity they enjoy. 

The genius ended, and the angel of death 
to him the angel of blifs, clofed the eyes af 
Abou JLaib. 2 
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ANLCDOTE., 

On the recommendation of Sir Boyle Roche, 
a native friend of his, who loft one of his eyes 
in a hurdling match, lately applied to an ocu- 
lift to have it replaced by a gla/seye. The o- 
culift produced one, the colour and brilliancy of 
which was greatly admired by Sir Boyle and 
the other mative, who agreed to purchate it for 
ten pound. 

No foonsr, however, was the glafs orb inferte 
ed in the focket, than the zative beyan to itorm, 
fwearing that it was all a cheat, for he could 
fee no better than before. 

Sir Boyle demanded in a great paflion, how 
he could be fuch an impofter as to fell a manan 
eye with which he could not /ee, 

the oculift, though furprized at fo ftrange an 
enguiry, had the fhrewdnefs to anfwer, that it 
wis unreafonable to think that fuch an effect 
covid be produced in a moment, but there was 
no doubt of his feemg very well with it in time, 

This explanation fatisfied the parties for the 
moment, and the glafs eye now remains ina 
{tate of probation. ‘Yhe native exprefles fome 





doubts, but—-* /eeing is believing.” 
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Tue power of the late Mr. Wairrrieip’s 
clocution, is the only inftance I thall adduce, 
of the many generally known, in proof of the 
juftice of my obfervations in the firft number, 
refpeCting the influence of manner in public 
Speaking. Tew of the prefent generation who 
have heard of Mr. Wurreriecn, are ignorant, 
that upon giving notice of his defign to meet his 
auditory at four o’clock in the morning, the 
houfe would often be filling during the preced- 
ing night, and at the early hour appointed, 
would be fo crowded, as to render his paflage 
to the defk extremely difficult To decide how 
far his elocution is to be credited, for this extra- 
ordinary power.of attraction, it is but neceffary 
to look into thofe of his fermons which are 
in print. There we find his opinions, his 
arguments, his ftyle, and in fhort, every 
principle of his oratory, except the clo- 
cution. Are his opinions more rational or or- 
thodox? Are his arguments more intelligible 
or powerful ? Is his ftyle purer or more elegant, 
than are difplayed in the writings of other di- 
vines of that or the prefent day? I have fre- 
quently heard comparifons made between them, 
and never ence met an idea that his opinions, 
arguments, or ftyle, claimed any pre-eminence. 
Whence then the fuperior attraction of his dif- 
courfes, but in the alluring, the enchanting 
manner in which they were delivered? And is 
it not to be lamented, that this effential prin- 
ciple in education, fhould depend on the ad- 
drefs of a fchool-miftrefs? and that her only 
opportunity for teaching an important f{cience, 
which foe has never been taught is between the 
periods of three and feven years of age? 

Left I fhould appear to be trifling with my 
fubjeét, I thal! trace up the {tages of education 
through which our American orators generally 
advance, and ftate fome pofitions, which have 
The only pringiple 
ors which the elements of elocution can proper- 
ly be founded is juft reading. A child is kept 
at reading Englith, during his continuance at a 





woman’s fchoel; he is thence removed to a j 


_ Latin fchool; his ftudies here are turned to 
the dead languages, from which he rarely de- 
fcends to the reading of his own ;—and at col- 
lege, which is his next ftation; it would be a 
degradation to fink him from the regions where 
Homer and Virgil foar, down to the petty. con- 
cerns of reading with propriety that language 
in which he mult {peak to his groom and his 
laundrefs. It is true that what belongs to fy 
in compofition, is advantageoufly taught at col- 
lege, and that Blair’s and other leétures on Rhe- 
toric are read by the ftudents, and that thofe 
le€tures contain directions for manner in deli- 
very 5—but, it is equally true, that no directions 
which ever appeared on paper, or ever can, are 
competent to forming a juft, natural and plea- 
fing elocution. ‘The variety in this enchanting 

art is fo great, that it may juftly be ftiled in- 

finite; the gradations of time of tune, are fo mi- 

nute, that the feale of mufic cangct meafure 

them. An accurate defcription of the human 
features, with all their ufes and powers, would 
fall fhort of teaching the language of counten- 
ance. ‘The whole {kill of anatomy united, in 
particularizing every effect of each mufcle of 
the body, would be inadequate for difplaying 
gefure. Wow then can books teach elocutien ? 
ihe book of nature is the only volume which 
can fuceefsfully be ftudied for the purpofe 
One month fpent in reading a child five years 
old, fhal! give more ufeful information, than 
the whole academic period, fpent in the coi- 
lege library. Let nature then be the guide in 
this charming art, for whatever is juftly copied 
from nature, will charm. In my next number 
I fhall endeavotr to point out fuch meafures, 
as, if purfued, would be productive of the pur- 
pofe fought, and would effe€tually. relieve the 
orators of the fucceeding generation from being 
ranked with that painter, who found it neceffa- 
ry to write under the unnatural figure he had 


drawn * This is a Bear.” 





ERRATA. 


In ‘Spectator No. 1, publithed in Iaft Satur- 
day’s Deffert, the reader is reqnefted to correct 
the following errors. 

Column 1 line 5, for manners read manner. 
line 12, for tnfrucions read infiruction, line 30, 
for leaf? fudied read 1.ff Audied. Col. 2, line 11, 
for beloved read believed. line 12 from the bot- 
com, for fextiments read featiment. line 11 from 


the bottom, for as read is. line 3 from the 

. . . ~ . 
bottom, fr evening read winning. Col. 3, line 
22, for dae read ba/s, ' 





























—THE MORALIST— 


——— 


THE fole prefervative of popular morality, 
is religion. Whenever the vulgar are taught 
to fcorn her reftraints, they foon defpife thofe 
ef virtue. Vice rufhes in like an impetuous 
torrent, which has overwhelmed its bounds, and 
carried all before it. The dim-fighted multitude 
are unable to perceive the-nice difcriminations 
between real and apparent intereft. Religion 
held forth a faithful glafs, to aid their imperfect 
fenfe : infidelity dafhes this to earth, and in its 
ftead prefents the rabble with a delufive mirror, 
which magnifies contiguous objects, and tews 
them in alluring colours; whilft it imbibes the 
rays which would delineate the back ground. 

Piety is the only fure foundation of moral 
conduct. What ingenuous motives could af- 
fe& that mind, which is regardlefs of its obli- 
gations to infinite benificence ?—Sophifts may 
argue and refine as they will, but there can be 
no genuine virtue, independent of true piety. 

We daily fee proofs of the inefficacy of fpe- 
culative opinions, to regulate the aClions of men, 
(he underftanding often affents to truths which 
never reach the heart. A feeling anc habitual 
fenfe of Deity—a love of thofe divine precepts 
—-a belief of thofe fublime do&trines—a hope of 
thofe eternal rewards he hath revealed, will be 
found abfolutely necefflary to counterbalance 
the fuddennefs of temptation, the force of exam- 
ple, and the conitant folicitations to criminal in- 


dulgence. 





ANECDOTE. 

The late Mr. Charles Yorke being returned 
a member for the univerfity of Cambridge, he 
went round the Senate to thank thofe who had 
voted for him, and fsid to one of them, noted 
for having the largeft and moft hideous ugly 
face almoft ever feen, ‘¢ Sir I have great reafon 
to be thankful to my friends in general, and con- 
fefs myfclf under a particular obligation to you 


for the very remarkable countenance you have 
- 


\ fhewn me on this occafion.” 
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ia 
aud if when reduced to practice, it fhould . 
prove falutary in its effects, one ftep farther — 







3 


What honour to die by thy hand i* 
What joy to expire at thy feet !”’ 





ve 


would be attained towards a proficiency in this — 
delightful employmentof the human faculties, _ 

I have heard many perfons, and thofe too of * 
tolerable good fenfe, profefs an utter averfion — 


* O youth of my foul! we muft part ; 
But foon thaii our joys be renew'd 














VERSIFICATION 


OF THE SORROWS OF LATIMAR. 





(A Fragment of Ancient Poetry.] 


Tue blaft on the plain had decreaft, 
And darknefs encompafs’d the globe, 
The lark had retir’d to her neft, 
And the fwain to his humble abode. 


When on Strumen’s beautiful fhore, 
Sat Larumar, in forrow reclin’d; 

His countenance, (blooming before) 
Declared the pains of his mind. 


As under the willow he fat, 
His forrowful tale thus he told, 
- In accents, both plaintive and fweet, 
While Strumeu in filence did roll, 


“ Nerina, my love, thou wert fair ! 
More fweet than the rofes in bloom! 

The treffes of thy yellow hair 
Refembled the fun-beams at noon 


? 


«¢ Thy heart was all mildnefs and love, 
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Where love fhall illume the fond heart, 
Where forrow no more fhall intrude.” 


« The birds thall remember our loves, 
Our ftory their fons fhall declare, 
The nympths as they ramble the groves 
Shall over our tomb drop a tear.” 


s+ She fell, like the flow’r of the vale, 
Before the cold blaft of the north 3 
Her eyes foon grew livid and pale, 
On my bofo.a her fpirit fled forth.” 


« The valley fhall witnefs my moan, 
There fleeps my Nerina’s cold clayy 
There will 1 retire all alone, 
And utter my forrowful lay.” 








THE BEGGAR GIRL. 
MARIA was Misfortune’s child, 
Report fo fpread-her fate ; 
With trembling heart and manners mild, 
She’d wander "til twas late. 


Her form was béauteons, although poor; 


rto can or feather ; 


to letter-writing, declarimg it to be difagreca-— 
ble and irkfome to the mind. . al 

Many of thefe perfons have, from an un-> 
pardonable inattention to the letters of their 


friends, incutred the difpleafure of perfons who | 
were poffefled both of the power and the wiil | 


to promote their intereft, and place them in 
cligible fituations in life. Young perfons of 
this indolent turn of mind have experienced, 
when too late, that a very fmall degree of — 
attention, feafonably applied, would have been 


‘the. means ef conciliating the affections of © 


thofe who were always partial to them from 


the ties of confanguinity, or perhaps attached J 


to them from whim or caprice. 


From whatever motive we have béen fo . 


fortunate as to engage the affeClions, it is cer- 
tain they may either be concilfated by kindnefs 


-and attention or totally alienated by inatten- | 


tion and’ neglect. ‘ 

Young people (who, in general, are too vain of 
their perfonal accomplifhments) feem_ to ima- 
gine that fuch attra€tions as they poffefs muft 
counterbalance all mental deficiences, and cans 
not fail of procuring univcrfal efteem and ads 
miration; not confidering that amiablenefs of 
manners, and fweetnefS of temper, wil! out 
weigh, in the eftimation of the difcerning and 
judicious, all fuperfGicial acquifitions, and pret- 
ty accomplifhments. 

The greateft error among acquaintances, 
that I know of, is that they fuffer the leteers. 


of their friend to remain fo long unanfwered, ~ 


that eventually lofe al! relifh to anfwer them at 
ail. ‘They make many £5} tha: thes sil! 


-—-— Neti ted tated 
TLIWVIVED Ceres tree ~s 


Tis lace: were’ all -clsrid:and- kind | Barefoot the'd trudge from door to door 5 fet about writing ere long;. but fomething in- 
=i! Ss a20iG 2G Alli : f- . . P . : “ . 3 
“ P ; Diftreis’d was'this fair beggar. tervenes that banifhes the idea from their minds, 


How foothing thy tendernefs prov’d 
When on thy fair breaft I reciin’d.” 


« ‘The morning was charming and ftill— 
Nerina in tranfport exclaimed : 

Let us roufe up the deer of the hills, 
And enjoy the fweet chafe onthe plain!” 


“ Thro’ forefts we bended our way, 
We flew with the fwiftnefs of wind; 

We foon came in fight of our prey, 
Attending his favourite hind.” 


“* Nerina her arrow diftharg’d, 
Which wounded the 

From the thicket the mofter immerg’d, 
And rufh’c to the place where the ftood.’”? 


fon of the wood; 


‘* With trembling I founded my bow, 
The arrow glane’d by from his horn; 
That arrow my charmer laid low, 


And left me to forrow and mourn.” 


* O Latrumar! renown’d is my end, 
(She cried with tran{ports fo {weet ;) 


Deferted, friendlefs and forgot, 
Was this fad victim’s cafe: 

Alas, pale mifery was the lot 
Of that once blooming face ! 


Winter’s dreary fcenes drew nigh, 
Unpitied—by her foes— 

Maria droop’d, and heav’d a figh 5 
Thus ended all her woes. 


* It was held by the anejent Highlanders to be highly con- 
ducive of their future happinels todic by the hand uf fume 
pesicn worthy or renoy ned, 








ON EPISTOLARY WRITING. 





——+ 





AS epiftolary writing is certainly one of 
the moft pleafing and elegant amuftments wife, 
({etpeciauliy to youth, co whom a moderate ex- 


ercife of the mental faculties is oftthe higheit 


importance) any hint that can be furgefted, 
that may in any degree contribute to facilitate 
the improvement of this ismecent and polite a. 
mufement, fleuld be received with candour: 


- 





Perhaps, fome time after, the theught apain 
recurs; but as the impreffion made by the fens 
timent of their friend’s letter grows weaker, it 
has not energy fufficient to incite to thie tafk, 
They then grow indifferent about the matter, 
and fet themfelves et reft by the confideration 
that the time elapftd is unpardcen ble, and 
therefore umneceflary to write at all, ia the 
end, probably, the impulfe will be fo ftrong, 
that he is determined to fet about the bufinels 
in good earneft: fis down in a buitle—begins 
by making a number of unmeaning and gene- 
rally falfe, apologies, for his ntgligence—arid 
pens a languid, fullome, unannimated epittle; 
vhich (as the cafe generally terminates) feem- 
ingly contributes to confirm his friend that he 
has been injudicious in the choice of a confi- 
dant, who is incapable of anfwering the obli- 
gations of friend{iip. 

Every man who 1s eqpuainted with the hu- 
min mind muft know that all impreflions upon 
the tenies are weakened by the lapte of time. 
Retolve, therciore, in future, whenever you 
receive a letter replete with fentiments congenial 
with your own, or that call. forth all the tender 
feclings—then, while the heart is warmed wel | 
enthufiatm, or foftened with fympathy, peur ) 
forth the involuntary efufons of nature withe § 
out reftraint. 4 


OWEN. 













